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“ This  world  will  see  but  one  Ingersoil.” 

Such  was  the  terse,  laconic,  yet  potent  utterance  that  came 
spontaneously  from  a celebrated  statesman  whose  head  is  now  pillowed 
in  the  dust  of  death,  as  he  stood  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Burnet  House 
in  Cincinnati  after  the  famous  Republican  Convention  in  that  city  in 
1876,  at  which  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoil  made  that  powerful  speech 
nominating  Blaine  for  the  Presidency,  one  which  is  read  and  reread 
today,  and  will  be  read  in  the  future,  as  an  example  of  the  highest  art 
of  the  platform. 

That  same  sentiment  in  thought,  emotion  or  vocal  expression 
emanated  from  upward  of  20,000  citizens  last  night  who  heard  the  elo- 
quent and  magic  Ingersoil  in  the  great  tent  stretched  near  the  corner 
of  Sacramento  avenue  and  Lake  street  as  he  expounded  the  living 
gospel  of  true  Republicanism. 

The  old  warhorse,  silvered  by  long  years  of  faithful  service  to  his 
country,  aroused  the  same  all-pervading  enthusiasm  as  he  did  in  the 
campaigns  of  Grant  and  Hayes  and  Garfield. 

He  has  lost  not  one  whit,  not  one  iota  of  his  striking  physical 
presence,  his  profound  reasoning,  his  convincing  logic,  his  rollicking 
wit,  his  grandiloquence — in  fine,  all  the  graces  of  the  orator  of  old,  re- 
enforced by  increased  patriotism  and  the  ardor  of  the  call  to  battle  for 
his  country,  are  still  his  in  the  fullest  measure. 

PLEADS  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY. 

Ingersoil  in  his  powerful  speech  at  Cincinnati,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
a friend  ; last  night  he  plead  for  his  country.  In  1876  he  eulogized  a 
man ; last  night,  twenty  years  afterward,  he  upheld  the  principles  of 
democratic  government.  Such  was  the  difference  in  his  theme  ; the 
logic,  the  eloquence  of  his  utterances  was  the  more  profound  in  the 
same  ratio. 

He  came  to  the  ground  floor  of  human  existence  and  talked  as 
man  to  man.  His  patriotism,  be  it  religion,  sentiment,  or  that  lofty 
spirit  inseparable  from  man’s  soul,  is  his  life.  Last  night  he  sought 
to  inspire  those  who  heard  him  with  the  same  loyalty,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

Those  passionate  outbursts  of  eloquence,  the  wit  that  fairly 
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sc  ntillated,  the  logic  as  inexorable  as  heaven’s  decrees,  his  rich 
rl  etoric  and  immutable  facts  driven  straight  to  his  hearers  with  the 
st'ength  of  bullets,  aroused  applause  that  came  as  spontaneous  as 
SI  nlight. 

Now  eliciting  laughter,  now  silence,  now  cheers,  the  great  orator. 
With  the  singular  charm  of  presence,  manner  and  voice,  swayed  his 
immense  audience  at  his  own  volition.  His  speech  will  be  regarded 
a'  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  this  campaign,  and  his  presence  on 
a Western  platform  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  champions  of  the 
Kepublican  party  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Packed  with  potency 
w IS  every  sentence,  each  word  a living  thing,  and  with  them  he  flayed 
fi  lancial  heresy,  laid  bare  the  dire  results  of  free  trade,  and  exposed 
ti  c dangers  of  Populism. 

BIG  TENT  WAS  PACKED. 

It  was  an  immense  audience  that  greeted  him.  The  huge  tent 
was  packed  from  center-pole  to  circumference,  and  thousands  v/ent 
a vay  because  they  could  not  gain  entrance.  The  houses  in  the  vicin- 
ity were  beautifully  illuminated  and  decorated. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  and  a committee  of  prominent  Republicans 

a -rived  at  the  tent  at  8 o’clock. 

Senator  Daniel  Campbell  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  intro- 
duced the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  William  P.  McCabe.  The 
c lairman,  in  a brief  but  forcible  speech,  presented  Colonel  Ingersoll 
t ) the  vast  audience.  As  the  old  veteran  of  rebellion  days  arose  from 
I is  seat  one  prolonged,  tremendous  cheer  broke  forth  from  the  20,000 
t iroats.  It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before  the  great  orator  could  be- 
^in  to  deliver  his  address,  as  those  to  the  far  left  or  right  or  behind  the 
s:and  were  determined  to  see  him,  and  kept  up  a tumult  until  Chair- 
man McCabe  appealed  to  their  good  judgment  and  the  noise  subsided. 

Among  those  on  the  platform  were:  F.  E.  Coyne,  J.  R.  B.  Van 

Cleave,  Adam  Wolf,  Congressman  Lorimer,  Roy  O.  West,  VVm.  Penn 
Nixon,  Fred  M.  Blount.  Henry  Hertz,  Frank  Gilbert,  Daniel  Camp- 
lell.  Dr.  T.  N.  Jamieson,  L.  H.  Mack,  William  Cooke,  Ernest  Mager- 
stadt,  Charles  F.  Holman,  Fred  S.  Baird,  George  E.  White,  E.  W. 
Ftanwood,  Justice  Bloom  and  Justice  Severson. 

MR.  McCABE’S  INTRODUCTORY. 

In  his  introductory  speech  Mr.  McCabe  said: 

“Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  When  I look  over  this  sea  of 

faces  I am  forcibly  reminded  that  a crisis  now  confronts  us,  which  has 
brought  out  the  representative  American  citizen  to-night  to  consider 
i nd  hear  a way  by  which  the  dangers  which  confront  our  Nation  can 
be  averted,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  claims  that  have  been 
put  forward  by  disorganizers  and  disturbers  may  be  forever  ended  to 
1 he  glory  of  the  national  Union  that  we  all  so  much  love.  The  first  shot 
that  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  in  1861  inflamed  the  patriotism  which 
was  not  extinguished  until  the  last  shackle  was  melted  by  its  fervid 
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heat  from  the  limb  of  the  last  slave  which  will  ever  be  seen  in  free 
America. 

“In  1896,  when  we  see  disorganizers,  anarchists,  persons  who 
professionally  are  engaged  m stirring  up  trouble  among  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  the  patriotic  part  of  the  people  again  responds 
to  the  call  for  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  the  Union,  and  such 
magnificent  audiences  as  this  gives  us  proof  that  the  word  repudia- 
tion shall  never  be  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

“I  have  no  set  speech  to  make  tonight  in  return  to  you  for  the 
honor  that  you  have  done  me.  My  duty  is  to  introduce  to  you  one 
Avhose  big  heart  and  big  brain  is  filled  with  love  and  patriotic  care  for 
the  things  that  concern  the  country  he  fought  for  and  loved  so 
well.  I now  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Robert  G 


Ingersoll.” 


MR.  INGERSOLL  SPOKE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fei.low  Citizens— Again  we  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
thought  contends  with  thought,  the  field  of  battle  where  facts  are 
bullets  and  arguments  are  swords. 

Again  we  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  to  the  conscience,  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  people.  This  is  our  countr\%  and  we  are 
responsible  for  the  administration.  We  cannot  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  any  monarch  or  on  any  party,  and  we  are  responsible  for 
what  our  country  docs. 

We  are  responsible  for  the  policy  adopted,  and  if  our  country  is 
dishonest,  the  brand  of  repudiation  will  be  on  every  American  brow, 
j Applause.]  We  are  responsible  for  our  country,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  citizen,  when  about  to  exercise  and  use  the  preroga- 
tive of  a king,  to  e.xamine  the  questions  presented,  it  is  his  duty^o 
arrive  at  a conclusion,  without  prejudice,  without  hatred,  and  then  it 
is  his  duty  to  discharge  that  obligation  according  as  he  believes  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

All  I wish  is  to  appeal  to  your  good  sense.  I want  to  appeal  to 
the  reason  you  have,  not  to  your  prejudices,  not  to  your  hatred,  but 
to  your  brain,  to  your  conscience,  to  your  patriotism,  to  your  wisdom. 

1 admit  that  all  the  parties  who  disagree  with  me  are  honest.  Large 
ma.sses  of  mankind  are  always  honest,  the  leader  not  always,  but  the 
mass  of  people  do  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  Consequently  there 
is  no  argument  in  abuse,  nothing  calculated  to  convince  in  calumny. 
To  be  kind,  to  be  candid  is  far  nobler,  far  better,  and  far  more  Ameri- 
can. We  live  in  a Democracy,  and  we  admit  that  every  other  human 


being  has  the  same  right  to  think,  the  same  right  to  express  his 
thought,  the  same  right  to  vote  that  we  have  [applause],  and  I want 
e\eryone  who  hears  me  to  vote  inexact  accord  with  his  sense,  to 
cast  his  vote  in  accordance  with  his  conscience.  I want  every  one  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  the  great  republic,  and  no  matter  how  he  votes, 

if  he  is  honest,  I shall  find  no  fault. 

SHOULD  THINK  INDEPENDENTLY. 

But  the  great  thing  is  to  understand  what  you  are  going  to  do; 
tl  e great  thing  is  to  use  the  little  sense  that  we  have.  In  most  of  us  the 
c.-pital  is  small,  and  it  ought  to  be  turned  often.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
p ause.]  We  ought  to  pay  attention,  we  ought  to  listen  to  what  is 

said,  think,  think  for  ourselves. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  are  three  great  questions  in  this  cam- 
pdgn  submitted  to  the  American  people,  three  great  questions  that 
■0  e are  to  decide,  and  the  first  is  the  money  (luestion,  the  second  the 
t iriff,  and  the  third  whether  this  is  a Government  of  law.  or  whether 
t lere  is  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  a mob. 

Then  we  have  to  make  our  choice.  We  have  to  choose  between 
rien;  we  have  to  choose  between  parties.  And,  first,  let  us  take  up 
t le  money  question.  And  let  us  begin  at  bed  rock.  I am  going  to  give 
>ou  the  ideas  and  facts  that  have  influenced  me,  believing  that  what 
\ 'ill  influence  me  will  influence  an  average  American  citizen.  [Ap- 
I lause.J  And  the  first  thing  to  be  right  about,  if  you  are  a Republi- 
can,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  wrong  about,  if  you  are  a Democrat,  is 
the  definition  of  money.  What  is  money?  In  the  first  place  money 
i;the  product  of  nature;  money  is  a part  of  nature.  No  man  eve»- 
1 lade  or  created  money.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  Legislatures  and 
Congresses.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  race.  Money  is 
not  made.  It  has  to  be  found. 

Now,  remember  that.  Money  is  not  something  that  men  can 
( reate.  It  is  something  that  man  must  find.  It  is  a part  of  nature. 
And  what  else?  Money  is  something  that  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
deemed. Money  is  the  redeemer.  [Applause.]  Anything  that  has 
o be  bolstered  up  with  the  promise  of  an  individual  or  a nation 
s not  money.  Greenbacks  are  not  money.  They  are  promises  to 
jay  money.  A national  bank  bill  is  not  money.  It  is  a promise  to 
jay  money.  Nothing  that  a government  can  print — no  matter  what 
jicture  it  may  put  upon  it,  no  matter  what  words  — “In  God  We 
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Trust” — it  is  not  money  ; it  is  simply  a promise  to  pay.  Now,  then, 
that  is  money.  And  yet  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  believe  that  a nation  can  create  money.  A nation  can  no  more 
create  money  by  law  than  it  can  create  corn  and  wheat  and  barley  by 
law  [applause],  and  the  promise  to  pay  money  is  no  nearer  money 
than  a bill  of  fare  is  a dinner.  [Continued  laughter  and  applause.] 

WHAT  A DOLLAR  IS. 


Now,  the  next  question  is.  What  is  a dollar?  There  are  many 
statesmen  going  over  the  country  making  speeches  from  the  tail  end 
of  trains  [laughter],  and  not  one  of  them  knows  what  a dollar  is.  Not 
one  of  them  knows  what  money  is.  What  is  a dollar?  I can  tell 
}’ou.  [Laughter.]  Twenty-three  and  twenty-two  one-hundredths 
grains  of  pure  gold  make  one  dollar.  That  is  the  money  to-day  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  money  to  day  of  the  civilized  world. 
Twenty-three  and  twenty-two  one-hundredths  grains  of  pure  gold 
make  a pure  and  honest  dollar.  [Applause.]  Ah,  but  they  .say, 
“ Cannot  you  make  a dollar  out  of  silver?”  I say,  “ Yes,  but  when 
you  make  a dollar  out  of  silver  you  have  got  to  put  a dollar’s  worth 
of  silver  in  a silver  dollar.  [Applause.]  If  you  make  money'  out  of 
something  else,  you  have  got  to  put  a dollar’s  worth  of  something  else 
into  the  dollar.  It  takes  a dollar’s  worth  of  paper  to  make  a good 
paper  dollar.  [Laughter.]  It  takes  a dollar’s  worth  of  iron  to  make 
an  iron  dollar,  and  it  takes  a dollar’s  worth  of  silver  to  make  a sih'er 
dollar. 

And  let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  You  do  not  add  to  the  value 
of  gold  by  coining  it  any  more  than  you  add  to  the  value  of  wheat  by 
measuring  it  ; any  more  than  you  add  to  the  value  of  coal  by  weigh- 
ing it.  Why' do  you  coin  gold?  Because  every  man  cannot  take  a 
chemist’s  outfit  with  him.  [Laughter.  | He  cannot  carry' a crucible 
and  retort,  scales  and  acids,  and  so  the  Government  coins  it,  simply’  to 
certify  how  much  gold  there  is  in  the  piece. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  about  it.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference who  issues  good  money.  It  is  just  as  good  when  Lazarus 
issues  it  as  when  Dives  issues  it.  No  matter  whether  the  Government 
is  bankrupt  that  coins  it,  the  money  is  just  as  good.  A piece  of  gold 
coined  by  the  Romans  2,500  years  ago  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  though 
Julias  Caesar  rode  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  Since  that  time  dark- 
ness has  fallen  over  the  Roman  empire  and  it  has  passed  into  oblivion, 
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bu ; the  gold  coined  shines  as  brightly  now  as  in  Rome’s  palmiest  days, 
[Applause.]  That  is  good  money. 

But  when  you  issue  a bill  or  a note  you  want  some  good  person 
be  lind  it.  Money  that  is  money  needs  no  guarantor ; needs  no 
ba:ker;  it  is  always  good ; no  matter  how  many  nations  go  down  to 
dust,  good  money  remains  forever  the  same.  Now,  then,  you  know 
wl  at  a dollar  is — 23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  is  $1;  no  more,  no  less, 
W hat  else  is  money  ? You  see  this  is  quite  a c[uestion. 

What  is  money?  Money  is  a commodity.  Wheat  and  corn  are 
commodities.  So  is  money.  The  peculiarity  about  money  being  that  it 
is  exchangeable  for  all  commodities.  But  it  is  a commodity  ; nothing 
m )re,  nothing  less.  When  a man  gives  a bushel  of  wheat  for  a dollar 
in  gold,  he  buys  a dollar  in  gold,  and  the  owner  of  a dollar  in  gold 
bi  ys  the  wheat.  Both  are  commodities,  and  a commodity  is  some- 
th incr  that  cannot  be  manufactured  by  law.  | Applause.] 

o 

IN  THE  GREENBACK  HAYS. 

We  want  a little  sense.  Flvere  was  a time  when  this  Governn.ent 
isiued  greenbacks,  the  people  called  it  money,  but  we  were  getting  in 
df  bt.  We  had  magnificent  times.  But  when  the  time  came  for  pay- 
ment, then  people  said  : “ Do  not  let  us  pay  ; let  us  issue  more  grcen- 
b.icks;  we  had  good  times  then,  let  us  keep  it  up.  [ Laughter  and 
a])plause.  j But  whenever  you  issue  your  promise  to  pay  the  day  of 
p lyment  comes,  and  when  that  comes,  hard  times  come  along  with  it. 
L ere  is  a man  who  buys  a farm  on  a credit ; buys  a wagon  on  a credit ; 
a piano  on  a credit ; sends  John  and  Mary  to  school  on  a credit.  And 
a 1 at  once  they  say  we  want  pay.  “ Why,  ' he  says,  “gentlemen,  I 
n ^ver  had  better  times  in  the  world  than  when  I was  giving  these 
n )tes,  and  I have  got  plenty  more  on  hand,  and  if  you  only  had  the 
p lilanthropy  to  take  them,  my  family  can  be  happy  still.  [ Laughter 
a id  applause.] 

All  these  things  have  to  be  paid,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  in 
n oney,  and  how  are  you  going  to  get  your  money  ? Primarily  you 
hive  got  to  dig  it  out  of  the  earth.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  get 
it  ? You  have  got  to  swap  your  labor,  your  muscle,  your  mind,  your 
property  for  that  money. 

Another  thing,  good  money  is  always  good.  Good  money  is 
a ways  at  par,  never  at  a premium  and  never  at  a discount.  When 
people  buy  good  money  with  bad  money  they  say  the  good  money  is 
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at  a j)rcmium.  That  i.s  not  so.  The  bad  money  is  at  a discount. 
That  i.s  vhat  is  the  matter.  [Applause.]  Good  money  is  always  at 
par.  And  yet  we  have  a man  running  for  llie  Presidency  on  three 
platforms  [laughter]  with  two  Vice-Presidents,  that  says  that  money 
is  the  creature  of  law.  Well,  as  a gentleman  told  me  to-day,  law  is 
often  the  creature  of  money.  If  you  can  make  money  by  law,  why 
shouldn’t  we  be  rich  ? If  a hundred  people  should  settle  on  an  island 
and  form  a Government  and  elect  a Legislature,  they  could  make  laws, 
and  if  money  is  the  creature  of  law  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  wealthy  as  Great  Britain.  | Laughter  and  applause.]  Law 
is  inexhaustible  [laughter],  and  if  you  can  turn  it  into  money  no 
Nation  has  an  excuse  for  being  poor. 


GOVERNMENT  CAN’T  CREATE  AIONEY 


Then  there  is  another  thing.  If  the  Government  can  make 
money  by  law — and  I would  like  to  have  some  good  Bryan  man 


answer  the  question — if  the  Government  can  make  money  by  law, 
v.’hy  should  the  Government  collect  taxes?  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Let  us  be  honest.  Here  i.s  a poor  man  with  a little  yoke  of 
cattle,  cultivating  forty  acres  of  stony  ground,  working  like  a slave  in 


the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  the  Government 
makes  him  pay  $10  taxes,  when,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  it 
could  issue  a $iOJ,ooo  bill  in  a second.  Issue  the  bill  and  give  the 
fellow  with  the  cattle  a rest.  [ Laughter.]  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind 
to  conceive  anything  more  absurd  than  that  the  Government  can 


create  money  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  why  ! The  Government  creates  nothing.  The 
Government  does  not  support  the  people  ; the  people  have  to  support 
the  Government.  [Applause.]  The  Government  is  a pauper.  It 
raises  no  corn,  no  wheat,  digs  no  gold.  It  collects  ta.xes — alms — and 
we  have  to  support  the  Government.  We  give  a part  of  what  we 
create  by  our  intelligence,  by  our  strength,  and  the  Government  pro- 


duces nothing,  never  did,  and  never  will.  Wc  cannot  depend  on  the 
Government  for  our  bread.  We  have  to  feed  the  Government.  With- 
draw our  support  and  where  would  the  gentleman,  the  officials,  be? 
What  would  become  of  your  Presidents  and  Congresses,  were  it  not 
for  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people?  We — and  remember  it — we  have 
to  support  the  Government ; Government  cannot  support  us,  and  the 
idea  that  the  Government  can  create  money,  in  politics,  in  finance,  is 
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ju!  t as  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  motion  is  in  mechanics  ; 
ju:  t as  idiotic  as  the  philosopher’s  stone ; just  as  absurd  as  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  youth.  [Applause.]  Just  as  idiotic  as  the  transmuta- 
tic  n of  metals ; and  any  man,  capable  of  believing  that  money  can  be 
cr  eated  by  law,  is  incapable  of  reasoning  on  any  subject  whatever. 
[/  pplause.] 

VALUE  OF  GOLD. 

Ah,  but,  they  say,  what  makes  gold  valuable  is  that  the  law  has 
m ide  it  a legal-tender.  Again,  gentlemen,  you  are  arguing  backwards. 
B ;cause  it  was  valuable,  the  law  made  it  a legal-tender.  Making  it  a 
le  jal-tender  did  not  give  it  value ; but,  being  valuable,  the  law  made 
it  a legal-tender,  recognizing  its  value.  And  yet,  these  gentlemen  say 
tl-at  it  got  all  its  value  from  the  law  making  it  a legal-tender.  It  is 
e:  actly  the  other  way.  The  legal-tender  law  rests  on  the  value  of  the 
metal.  Why  is  gold  valuable ? I don’t  know.  Why  do  most  people 
love  oysters?  I don’t  know.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Why  do  so 
many  people  get  idiotic  about  election?  [Applause.]  I don  t know. 
Bat  these  are  facts  in  human  nature.  For  some  reason,  or  for  many, 
people  give  a value  to  gold.  And  that  value  is  recognized  by  the 
law-making  power,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  legal-tender  act. 

“But,”  says  Mr.  Bryan,  “our  money  is  too  good.”  How  can 
rr  oney  be  too  good  ? There  may  not  be  enough  of  it,  in  my  neighbor- 
h )od — there  is  not.  [Laughter.]  But  how  can  it  be  too  good?  He 
sj  ys,  “We  want  more  money.”  I say,  “Yes;  we  want  good  money, 
a id  the  more  good  money  we  have  the  better” 

There  has  been  added  to  the  money  of  the  world  $225,000,000  in 
g)ld  in  the  last  year,  dug  from  the  miserly  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
^ ext  year  there  will  be,  in  all  probability,  $100,000,000  more  than 
tliat.  We  are  getting  more  good  money.  But  he  says,  “We  want 
c leap  money.” 

Well,  why?  Because  the  money  is  now  so  good  that  people 
hoard  it.  Consequently  he  wants  to  get  money  that  nobody  will 
V ant  to  keep  [applause],  money  that  ever}’body  will  be  crazy  to 
sDend.  If  we  get  that  kind  of  money,  who  will  take  it? 

In  this  city,  many  years  ago,  there  was  an  old  colored  man  at  the 
(rrand  Pacific.  I met  him  one  morning,  and  he  looked  very  sad,  and 
I said  to  him,  “ Uncle,  what  is  the  matter?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “my 
\dfe  ran  away  last  night.  Pretty  good  looking  woman  ; a good  deal 
j ounger  than  I am ; but  she  has  run  off.”  And  he  says : “ Colonel,  I 
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want  to  give  you  my  idea  about  marriage.  If  a man  wants  to  marry 
a woman  and  have  a good  time,  and  be  satisfied  and  secure  in  his 
mind,  he  wants  to  marry  some  women  that  no  other  man  on  God’s 
earth  would  have.”  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

GOOD  MONEY  IS  WANTED. 

That  is  the  kind  of  money  these  gentlemen  want  in  the  United 
States.  Cheap  money.  Do  you  know  that  the  words  cheap  money 
are  a contradiction  in  terms?  Cheap  money  is  always  discounted 
when  people  find  out  that  it  is  cheap.  We  want  good  money,  and  I 
do  not  care  how  much  we  get.  But  we  want  good  money.  Men  are 
willing  to  toil  for  good  money;  willing  to  work  in  the  mines;  willing 
to  work  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  furnace ; willing  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  mast  on  the  wild  sea;  willing  to  work  in  tenements;  women  are 
willing  to  sew  with  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  for  the  sake  of  good 
money.  [Applause.]  And  if  anything  is  to  be  paid  in  good  money 
labor  is  that  thing.  [Applause.]  If  any  man  is  entitled  to  pure  gold, 
it  is  the  man  who  labors.  Let  the  big  fellows  take  cheap  money. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  Let  the  men  living  next  the  soil  be  paid  in 
gold.  But  I want  the  money  of  this  country  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other  country.  [Applause.]  When  our  money  is  below  par  we  feel 
below  par.  [Applause.]  I want  our  money,  no  matter  how  it  is  pay- 
able, to  have  the  gold  behind  it.  I Avant  it  so  good  that  when  a sav- 
age looks  on  it  his  eyes  will  gleam  as  though  he  looked  at  shining 
gold.  That  is  the  money  I want  in  the  United  States. 

I want  to  teach  the  people  of  the  world  that  a Democracy  is  hon- 
est. [Applause.]  I want  to  teach  the  people  of  the  world  that 
America  is  not  only  capable  of  self-government,  but  that  it  has  the 
self-denial,  the  courage,  the  honor,  to  pay  its  debts  to  the  last  farthing. 
[Applause.]  And  yet  we  have  a man  running  for  the  Presidency  who 
appeals  to  all  people  in  debt  and  says.  Vote  for  me,  vote  for  me,  and 
you  can  pay  your  debt  in  50-cent  dollars.  That  is  what  he  says  to 
them.  Not  a very  honest  proposition,  but  that  is  what  he  says,  Vote 
for  me,  and  you  can  payoff  your  debts  with  half  the  money  it  requires 
now.  And  thereupon  the  creditor  says  to  Mr.  Bryan,  “You  are  not 
going  to  cheat  me,  are  you  ?”  And  Mr.  Bryan  says,  “ No  ; free  coin- 
age will  make  silver  worth  $1.29  an  ounce  in  gold;  free  silver  will 
make  the  silver  dollars  equal  to  the  gold  dollars  ;”  and  thereupon  the 
debtor  pulls  his  coattail  and  says,  “ In  God’s  name  how  is  that  going 
to  help  me?”  [Laughter.] 
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In  all  his  speeches  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  contradiction  cneap 
•silver  for  debtors,  and  silver  as  good  as  gold  for  creditors  [applause], 
ant  you  know  that  man  has  not  seen  the  inconsistency  of  those  two 
sta  :ements  yet.  [Laughter.]  He  will  make  the  same  statement  prob- 

:abl>^  to-morrow. 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  FARMERS. 

'When  he  appeals  to  the  farmers  he  takes  the  ground  that  they 
are  all  rascals,  and  what  he  has  said  about  the  farmers  is  an  insult,  and 
thf  farmers  of  Vermont  and  Maine  have  replied.  [Applause.]  And 
if  he  farmers  of  those  states  with  their  soil  can  be  honest  [laughtci  ], 

I think  a farmer  in  Illinois  has  no  excuse  for  being  a rascal.  [Ap- 
ple use.]  I regard  the  farmers  as  honest  men,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
-and  the  rains  fall  and  the  frosts  wait,  they  will  pay  their  debts. 
They  are  good  men,  and  I want  to  tell  you  to-night  that  all  the 
stcries  that  have  been  told  about  farmers  being  Populists  are  not 

tri  e.  [Applause.] 

You  will  find  the  Populists  in  the  towns,  in  the  great  cities,  in  the 
wil  ages.  All  the  failures,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  are  on  the 
Pepulist’s  side.  They  want  to  get  rich  bylaw.  [Applause.]  They 
an  tired  of  work.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  I want  to  ask  these 
ge  itlemen,  because  I am  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  [Laughter.] 
If  you  can  make  silver  i6  to  i by  law,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  31  to  i, 
\vl  at  is  the  use  of  wasting  all  that  silver?  [Laughter.]  If  they  can 
by  law  make  it  16  to  i,  why  not  put  another  clause  on  and  make  it 
I to  I.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  And  if  they,  by  fiat,  can  add  48 
celts’ worth  of  law  to  52  cents’ worth  of  silver  and  make  a dollar, 
why  not  make  all  fiat  [applause]  and  use  the  silver  for  forks  and 
sp  aons.  [A  voice  in  the  audience  : “ How  much  is  in  a dollar  now  ? ] 

In  a silver  dollar?  [The  voice:  “Yes.”]  Four  hundred  and  twelve 

grains,  standard.  [The  voice:  “ That  is  16  to  i.”]  That  is  16  to  i. 

N aw,  let  me  tell  you  why  our  dollars  to-day  are  equal  with  gold  ?• 
Because  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  promised  to  re- 
em  them  in  gold.  [Applause.] 

WHAT  GOVERNMENT’S  PROMISE  DOES. 

If  there  was  only  one  grain  of  silver  in  a silver  dollar,  and  our 
•Gavernment  promised  to  keep  it  on  an  equality  with  gold,  it  wouid  be 
jtst  as  good  as  though  there  were  412.  [Applause].  The  silver  of 
Fi  e United  States  to-day,  as  coin,  is  worth  between  fifty-one  and 
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fifty-two  cents,  and  the  moment  the  promise  of  the  Gov^ernment  is  with- 
drawn, all  the  dollars  of  the  United  States  coined  of  silver  will  only 
be  worth  51  cents  apiece.  The  rest  is  promise,  not  fiat,  but  promise, 
and  as  long  as  we  believe  the  Government  is  able,  as  long  as  we  be- 
lieve the  Government  has  the  honesty  to  redeem  its  promise,  tliat 
silver  will  be  good.  [Applause,  j 

Now  there  is  another  trouble.  A promise  to  pay  money  i<  not 
money.  A promise  to  pay  money  is  like  a nomination  for  an  oiTice, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  is  like  the  election  to  that  offiice..^ 
and  on  the  4th  day  of  November  even  Bryan  will  know  the  difference 
between  promise  and  fulfillment. 

Let  me  tell  you  a little  something  about  the  history  of  our 
money.  People  don’t  know  or  else  they  forget.  In  1792  we  made 
in  this  country  a double  standard,  gold  and  silver.  And  the  ratio 
was  fixed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  they 
both  said  that  they  fixed  the  ratio  on  the  commercial  price  of  the 
metals.  That  ratio  was  1 5 to  i.  And  we  started  with  a double 
standard,  gold  and  silver.  But  the  double  standard  has  always  been 
hard  to  maintain.  France  has  changed  the  ratio  more  than  100  ti  iic'^, 
and,  as  Dogberry  says,  where  two  men  ride  of  a horse,  one  must  rnU 
behind.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

So  in  1806  they  found  there  was  loo  much  silver  in  tlie  s.iv.-r 
dollar,  and  Jefferson  stopped  the  coinage,  and  no  more  was  coined 
until  1837,  and  then  it  was  that  our  people  in  Congress  declared  that 
they  adopted  the  gold  standard.  They  lessened  in  1853  the  silver  in 
the  silver  coins,  and  again  they  declared  that  their  object  was  to  create 
a gold  standard,  and  in  all  of  the  time  from  1792  to  1873  there  were 
coined  in  the  United  States  only  8,000,000  silver  dollar.s,  and  they  all 
had  gone  out  of  circulation.  There  was  too  much  silver,  and  people 
got  them  and  melted  them  up;  that  is  what  the  friends,  the  fathers, 
did  for  silver.  They  found  that  if  they  put  too  much  silver  in  a 
dollar  it  would  be  exported,  or  would  go  to  the  melting  pot,  and  so 
they  put  in  a little  less  silver,  so  that  it  would  not  be  taken  for  other 
purposes.  That  is  all. 

A LITTLE  HISTORY. 

Now,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  our  fathers  were  the  friends 
of  silver.  And  yet  our  dear  old  fathers  in  all  their  lives  only  minted 
8,000,000  of  these  sacred  dollars.  [Laughter.] 

Now  see  what  the  enemies  of  silver  have  done.  Since  1873  the 


a all  his  speeches  he  has  been  guilty' of  this  c ontradiction  cneap 
•silve  for  debtors,  and  silver  as  good  as  gold  for  creditors  [applause  ], 
and  vou  know  that  man  has  not  seen  the  inconsistency  of  those  two 
statements  yet.  [Laughter.]  He  will  make  the  same  statement  prob- 
ably to-morrow. 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  FARMERS. 

When  he  appeals  to  the  farmers  he  takes  the  ground  that  they 
are  £ 11  rascals,  and  what  he  has  said  about  the  farmers  is  an  insult,  and 
the  larmers  of  Vermont  and  Maine  have  replied  [Applause.]  And 
if  the  farmers  of  those  states  with  their  soil  can  be  honest  [laughter], 

I th  nk  a farmer  in  Illinois  has  no  excuse  for  being  a rascal.  [Ap- 
plau  ;e.]  I regard  the  farmers  as  honest  men,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
-and  the  rains  fall  and  the  frosts  wait,  they  will  pay  their  debts. 
The  / are  good  men,  and  I want  to  tell  you  to-night  that  all  the 
stones  that  have  been  told  about  farmers  being  Populists  are  not 

true  [Applause.] 

Vou  will  find  the  Populists  in  the  towns,  in  the  great  cities,  in  the 
Villa  Tes.  All  the  failures,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  are  on  the 
Pop  dist’s  side.  They  want  to  get  rich  by  law.  [Applause.]  They 
are  tired  of  work.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  I want  to  ask  these 
gentlemen,  because  I am  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  [Laughter.] 
If  y ou  can  make  silver  i6  to  i by  law,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  31  to  i, 
wha:  is  the  use  of  wasting  all  that  silver?  [Laughter.]  If  they  can 
by  liw  make  it  16  to  i,  why  not  put  another  clause  on  and  make  it 
I to  I.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  And  if  they,  by  fiat,  can  add  4b 
cent  s’ worth  of  law  to  52  cents’ worth  of  silver  and  make  a dollar, 
why  not  make  all  fiat  [applause]  and  use  the  silver  for  forks  and 
spoons.  [A  voice  in  the  audience;  “ How  much  is  in  a dollar  now.-'”] 
In  j silver  dollar?  [The  voice:  “Yes.”]  Four  hundred  and  twelve 

grains,  standard.  [The  voice:  “That  is  16  to  t.”]  That  is  16  to  i. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  our  dollars  to-day  are  ecpial  with  gold?- 
Because  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  promised  to  re- 
dee  n them  in  gold.  [Applause.] 

WHAT  GOVERNMENT’S  PROMISE  DOES. 

If  there  was  only  one  grain  of  silver  in  a silver  dollar,  and  our 
■Go  'ernment  promised  to  keep  it  on  an  equality  with  gold,  it  wouid  be 
jus'  as  good  as  though  there  were  412.  [Applause].  The  silver  of 
the  United  States  to-day,  as  coin,  is  worth  between  fifty-one  and 
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fifty-two  cents,  and  the  moment  the  promise  of  the  Government  iswith- 
drawn,  all  the  dollars  of  the  United  States  coined  of  silver  will  only 
be  worth  51  cents  apiece.  The  rest  is  promise,  not  fiat,  but  promise, 
and  as  long  as  we  believe  the  Government  is  able,  as  long  as  we  be- 
lieve the  Government  has  the  honesty'  to  redeem  it.s  promise,  that 
silver  will  be  good.  [Applause.] 

Now  there  is  another  trouble.  A promise  to  pay  money  is  not 
money.  A promise  to  pay^  money  is  like  a nomination  for  an  oiTice, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  is  like  the  election  to  that  offtce„. 
and  on  the  4th  day  of  November  even  Bry'an  will  know  the  difference 
between  promise  and  fulfillment. 

Let  me  tell  you  a little  something  about  the  history'  of  our 
money.  People  don’t  know  or  else  they  forget.  In  1792  we  made 
in  this  country  a double  standard,  gold  and  silver.  And  the  ratio 
was  fixed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  they 
both  said  that  they  fixed  the  ratio  on  the  commercial  price  of  the 
metals.  That  ratio  was  15  to  i.  And  we  started  with  a double 
standard,  gold  and  silver.  But  the  double  standard  has  always  been 
hard  to  maintain.  France  has  changed  the  ratio  more  than  100  ti:iie'=, 
and,  as  Dogberry-  says,  where  two  men  ride  of  a horse,  one  must  nde. 
behind.  [Laughter  and  applause  ] 

So  in  1806  they  found  there  was  too  much  silver  in  the  siivcr 
ilollar,  and  Jefferson  stop[)ed  the  coinage,  and  no  more  was  coined 
until  1837,  and  then  it  was  that  our  people  in  Congress  declared  that 
they  adopted  the  gold  standard.  They  lessened  in  1853  the  silver  in 
the  silver  coins,  and  again  they  declared  that  their  object  was  to  create 
a gold  standard,  and  in  all  of  the  time  from  1792  to  1873  there  were 
coined  in  the  United  States  only  8,000,000  silver  dollars,  and  they  all 
had  gone  out  of  circulation.  There  was  too  much  silver,  and  people 
got  them  and  melted  them  up  ; that  is  what  the  friends,  the  fathers, 
did  for  silver.  They'  found  that  if  they  put  too  much  silver  in  a 
dollar  it  would  be  exported,  or  would  go  to  the  melting  pot,  and  so 
they  put  in  a little  less  silver,  so  that  it  would  not  be  taken  for  other 
purposes.  That  is  all. 

A LITTLE  HISTORY. 

Now,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  our  fathers  were  the  friends 
of  silver.  And  yet  our  dear  old  fathers  in  ail  their  lives  only  minted 
8,000,000  of  these  sacred  dollars.  [Laughter.] 

Now  see  what  the  enemies  of  silver  have  done.  Since  1873  the 


er  emies  of  silver  have  coined  over  430,000,003  of  these  dollars  [ap- 
pl  ruse],  and  yet  silver  kept  going  down.  We  are  coining  now  over 
2,1)00,000  a month,  and  silver  keeps  going  down.  That  is  the  differ- 
er  ce,  and  we  are  now  floating  these  dollars  on  the 

piomise  of  the  Government  to  keep  them  on  a parity  with  gold, 
[i  .pplause.  1 

I wish  every  one  here  would  read  the  speech  of  Senator  Sherman, 
d<  livered  at  Columbus  a little  while  ago,  in  which  he  gives  the  history 
ol  American  coinage,  and  every  man  who  v'ill  read  it  will  find  that 
si  ver  was  not  demonetized  in  1873.  You  will  find  that  it  was  de- 
monetized in  i853»  3-rid  if  he  will  read  back  he  will  find  that  the 
apostles  of  silver  now  were  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  in  1873. 
[iVpplause.]  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  in  1873  voted  for  the  law  of 
1II73.  He  said,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate,  that  God  had  made  gold 
tl  e standard.  He  said  that  gold  was  the  mother  of  civilization. 
V Tether  he  has  heard  from  God  since  or  not  I do  not  know.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  But  now  he  is  on  the  other  side.  Senator  Stewart 
o Nevada  was  there  at  the  time  ; he  voted  for  the  act  of  1873,  and 
Si  id  that  gold  was  the  only  standard.  He  has  changed  his  mind.  So 
they  have  said  of  me  that  I used  to  talk  another  way,  and  they  have 
p iblished  little  portions  of  speeches,  without  publishing  all  that  was 
s:.id.  I want  to  tell  you  to-night  that  I hav  e never  changed  on  the 
n oney  question.  [Applause.] 

I was  opposed  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  because  I said  it 
pjt  an  additional  burden  on  the  debtors.  But  here  is  this  trouble. 
[.  V voice : “ How  about  McKinley  ? ”] 

Mr.  Ingersoll  — You  wait  until  you  get  some  sense  about  money, 
/.ll  the  debts  that  were  due  in  1873  or  made  in  1873,  of  individuals, 
hive  all  been  paid,  or  they  are  all  outlawed.  You  cannot  help  the 
debtors  that  were  injured  then  ; you  cannot  help  the  debtors  of  1873 
b^  swindling  the  creditors  of  1896.  The  demonetization  of  silver  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  commercial  world,  and  this  Nation  cannot 
correct  a mistake  of  mankind. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I have  stood  on  this  question.  Twenty 
years  ago,  at  Cooper  Union,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1876,  I made 
a speech  upon  this  subject,  among  others,  and  I want  to  just  tell 
y ou  what  I said  at  that  time,  and  you  will  see  how  much  I have 
changed. 
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Supposing  that  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873,  ^ denounced  it  as 
a fraud  on  debtors.  I wanted  silver  remonetized,  but  1 wanted  good 
dollars,  and  here  is  what  I said  : “ 1 am  in  favor  of  honest  money. 

I am  in  favor  of  gold  and  silver.  I am  in  favor  of  paper  with  gold  and 
silver  behind  it.  I believe  in  silver  because  it  is  one  of  the  great 
American  products,  and  I am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  add  to  the 
value  of  an  American  product,  but  I want  a silver  dollar  worth  a gold 
dollar,  even  if  you  have  to  make  it  four  feet  in  diameter.  [Laughter 
and  great  applause.] 

You  would  say  my  head  was  level  then.  [A  voice,  “It  is  lev^el 
now.”  Laughter.]  Yes,  sir,  no  Government  can  afford  to  be  a clipper 
of  coins.  A great  Republic  cannot  afford  to  stamp  a lie  on  silver  or 
gold  or  paper’  Honest  money  for  an  honest  people,  issued  by  an 
honest  Nation. 

I have  been  told  that  during  the  w’ar  w’e  had  plenty  of  money.  I 
never  saw  it.  I lived  years  without  enriching  my  eyes  w’ith  the  sight 
of  a dollar,  and  the  greenback,  unless  you  have  the  gold  behind  it,  is 
no  more  a dollar  than  a w'arehouse  receipt  is  wheat.  \ ou  cannot 
make  a paper  dollar  without  taking  a dollar  s worth  of  paper.  We 
must  have  paper  that  represents  money.  I want  it  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  I want  behind  every  one  of  these  paper  dollars 
either  a dollar  in  gold  or  a silver  dollar  w'orth  100  cents,  so  that  every 
greenback  under  the  flag  can  lift  up  its  hands  and  swear,  “ I know 
that  my  redeemer  liveth.”  [Applause.]  That  was  where  I was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  is  where  I am  to-night.  For  nations  and 
individuals  at  all  times,  everywhere  and  forever,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 

GOLD  HAS  NOT  RISEN. 

Better  be  an  honest  bankrupt  than  a rich  thief.  Poverty  can  hold 
in  its  hand  the  jew^el,  honor — a jewel  that  outshines  all  other  gems. 
A thousand  times  better  be  poor  and  noble  than  rich  and  fraudulent. 
[Applause.]  Ah,  but  they  say— these  statesmen — these  gentlemen 
who  give  their  attention  to  running  for  office  [laughter] ; they  say  gold 
has  been  cornered.  Well,  let  us  see.  Whenever  wheat  is  cornered  in 
Chicago  the  price  goes  up.  That  is  what  they  corner  it  for.  If  gold 
has  been  cornered,  the  rate  of  interest  would  have  steadily  risen.  And 
yet  the  rate  of  interest  has  steadily  gone  down,  from  1873  1896. 

[Applause.]  That  is  a demonstration  that  there  is  no  corner  on  gold. 
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voice  in  the  audience,  “ Where  has  the  gohi  gone  ? ”]  The  gold  is 
ir  the  country,  $600,000,000  of  it.  [Applause.]  And  the  gold  that  is 
ir  this  country  makes  every  greenback  and  national  bank  bill  and 
si  ver  dollar  good.  [Applause.]  You  take  that  gold  away  and  they 
aie  bad.  You  understand  that.  [Applause  ] 

Now,  then,  my  friends,  suppose  we  had  silver  money?  How 
wauld  you  keep  them  from  cornering  that?  How  would  you  keep 
tl  e Vanderbilts,  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Astors  away  from  silver? 
It  it  is  good,  they  will  get  it.  [Laughter.]  If  it  is  not  good,  you 
don’t  want  it.  They  have  just  as  good  a chance  to  corner  silver  as 
tl  ey  have  had  to  corner  gold.  The  silver  will  be  easier  cornered, 
b' cause  it  is  only  worth  one-sixteenth  as  much.  But,  say  these  gen- 
tl  jmen — you  know  they  love  the  poor — 

[A  voice,  “ Free  coinage  will  bring  prosperity.”] 

Mr.  Ingersoll — “Free  coinage  will  bring  prosperity.”  I don’t 
know.  I am  not  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  and  perhaps  not 
a eery  profitable  son.  [Laughter.]  But  I can  see  into  the  future  as 
fa'  as  any  Populist.  | Laughter.]  Now,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  pros- 
p<  rity  free  coinage  will  bring,  because  I want  you  all  to  know  that  I 
w int  prosperity.  | Applause.]  That  is  my  failing. 

ON  A SILVER  BASIS. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  that  is,  for  the  silver  of  the  world,  would, 
first  of  all,  bring  us  to  a silver  basis.  Our  money  would  be  silver. 
W e have  got  $6oo,cx)0,ooo  in  gold.  That  would  instantly  go  out  of 
ciiculation.  There  is  only  about  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  specie 
and  currency  in  the  United  States.  There  would  be  about  $700,000,- 
OCD  left,  a part  of  that  greenbacks.  If  we  come  to  a silver  basis,  then 
thi  greenbacks  arc  all  to  be  redeemed  in  silver,  and  they  would  only 
be  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  All  your  national  bank  bills,  secured 
b,\  Government  bonds,  would  go  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  because 
fr(  e silver  means  the  payment  of  all  bonds  in  silver. 

And  what  else?  All  your  glorious  silver  dollars  would  be  cut 
sq  lare  in  two.  Be  worth  50  cents  apiece.  And  how  would  that  leave 
us?*  It  would  leave  us  with  only  $350,000,000  in  value  of  currency, 
sp  ;cie  and  paper,  and  that  woaild  be  $5  a he.id  for  all  the  people  of 
th  ; United  States,  and  this  would  be  done  in  the  name  of  prosperity. 
W lat  else  would  happen  ? Every  man  living  on  an  income  would 
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have  to  live  on  just  half;  every  soldier's  pension  would  be  cut  dead 
in  two ; every  one. 

And  what  else?  Every  man  that  had  a debt  would  try  to  collect 
it  in  gold  before  the  law  caught  him.  Every  one.  Business  would 
stop.  No  money;  panic  would  come,  and  bankruptcy  almost  universal; 
and  that  is  what  these  gentlemen  call  the  prosperity  of  free  coinage. 
There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  creditors 
and  debtors.  They  want  to  be  paid,  and  they  want  to  pay  the  men 
they  owe.  Nobody  can  be  helped  by  free  coinage  except  the  few 
people  who  would  pay  their  debts  in  debased  coin.  Some  say  that  it 
would  help  the  mine  owners.  It  would  not.  Coining  this  bullion 
into  dollars  would  not  increase  its  value,  because  you  could  coin  the 
bullion  of  the  whole  world  and  the  supply  would  be  greater  than  the 
demand.  Have  free  coinage  to-morrow,  and  there  is  not  a silver  mine 
owner  that  would  make  a dollar,  not  one,  by  changing  it  into  Ameri- 
can coin.  It  would  only  be  worth  what  the  bullion  is  worth  in  the 
open  market. 

Now,  what  I want  to  say  to  you  to-night  is,  in  this  country  we 
want  good  money — good,  honest — and  there  nevci  was  any  real  proh- 
perity  for  a nation  or  an  individual  without  honest}',  without  integrit}-, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  great  Republic. 
[Applause.]  Let  us  have  sense  enough  to  vote  for  our  own  interests. 
We  did  not  have  it  in  1892.  [Laughter.]  I hope  we  have  learned 
something  in  the  last  four  years.  So  remember  that  money  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  made ; that  it  had  to  be  found.  Recollect  that 
money  cannot  be  created  by  law.  Recollect  that  you  cannot  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  Just  keep  that  in  your  minds. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

Then  w-e  have  another  question.  And  the  next  question  is  one 
of  tariff,  one  of  protection.  The  question  is.  Shall  we  keep  the 
American  market  for  ourselves,  or  give  it  away  to  other  folks  r [Ap- 
plause.] Now,  let  me  tell  you  something.  A nation  that  sells  law 
material  will  grow' ignorant  and  poor.  A nation  that  manufactuies 
will  grow  intelligent  and  rich.  [Voices  in  the  audience:  That  s 

right."  [ 

It  takes  muscle  to  dig  ore.  It  takes  a mind  to  manufactuie  a loco- 
motive. And  in  this  country  w'e  want  to  give  work  to  brains,  as  well 
as  to  hands.  We  want  to  raise  great  men  and  great  w'omen ; that  is 
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tlie  best  crop  that  we  can  raise.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  We  want 
t-  tn  develop  the  brains  of  America.  We  want  to  give  scope  to  the  in- 

genuity and  the  imagination  of  our  people.  And  our  people  stand  in 
t !ie  same  relation  to  invention  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did  to  sculp- 
t ire.  We  are  the  greatest  Nation  of  inventors  upon  the  earth.  I 
‘ w ant  the  things  that  we  use  made  here  in  our  own  land.  [Applause.] 

I want  to  see  the  factories  running.  I want  to  see  the  furnaces  hot 
V ith  flame.  And  I tell  you  to-night  that  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
fires,  that  smoke  forms  the  only  clouds  on  which  has  ever  been  seen 
! t le  bow  of  American  promise.  [Applause.]  Keep  the  wheels  turn- 

ing; keep  the  shuttles  flying;  give  work  to  labor’s  countless  hands. 
1 ake  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature  ; that  is  what  we  want. 

We  have  tried  what  they  call  the  Democratic  tariff — a bill  passed 
b/  perfidy  and  dishonor,  according  to  Cleveland;  and  he  was  not 
mean  enough  to  sign  it  or  brave  enough  to  veto  it.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  tried  that.  In  1892  I said  if  Cleveland  was  elected  he  would 
ost  the  people  of  the  United  States  $5,000,000,000;  I underestimated 
t le  loss.  He  has  put  this  Government  in  debt  $$00,000,000  more. 
He  has  cost  the  people  of  this  country  seven  or  eight  thousand  million 
of  dollars,  and  that  is  only  by  a threat  of  free  trade.  There  is  an  old 
s )ng,  “We  Put  the  Wrong  Man  Off  at  Buffalo.”  [Laughter.] 
I \ /e  have  got  another  song,  “ We  Took  the  Wrong  Man  on  at  Buffalo.” 

[ ..aughter.] 

MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I I want  everything  that  we  use  manufactured  in  America.  Ah, 

but,  say  these  free-traders,  we  want  the  markets  of  the  world.  Well, 
giiitlemen,  what  is  to  hinder?  We  have  got  no  export  duty.  Iron 
i;  as  cheap  here  as  anywhere  on  earth.  You  can  get  timber  here  as 
well  as  any  other  place.  You  can  send  your  reapers  and  mowers  and 
tl trashing  machines  and  churns  to  any  mart  in  the  world.  Why  don’t 
yDu  do  it?  I can  tell  j^ou  why.  Because  in  the  Republic,  under  our 
fl  ig,  w'ages  are  too  high.  That  is  the  reason  they  cannot  do  it.  And 
what  keeps  wages  high?  Protection.  [Applause.]  And  why  do 
tliey  want  free  trade?  For  the  sake  of  low  wages.  Labor  makes 
things  valuable;  that  is,  intelligent  labor,  A ton  of  iron  ore  is  worth 
o ily  a few  cents  in  the  ground.  Lime  is  worth  only  a few  cents  in 
the  cliff;  coal  is  worth  only  a few  cents  in  the  ground  ; and  you  make 
a ton  of  steel  rails  worth  $25,  of  which  $23.50  is  labor. 

The  raw  metal  in  material  only  $1.50.  A locomotive  worth 
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$10,000,  the  raw  material  not  worth  $50.  A steamship  w’orth  $500,000, 
the  raw  material  not  worth  $5,000.  All  the  rest  is  labor.  And  if 
labor  is  higher  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  save  the 
American  market  for  the  American  mechanic.  (Great  applause.) 
That  is  good  sense,  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  even  if  we  have 
to  pay  more  for  it  here,  it  is  better.  I have  said  a hundred  times,  sup 
pose  you  can  buy  a ton  of  steel  rails  in  England  for  $20  in  gold,  and 
you  buy  it,  how  does  the  account  stand?  You  have  a ton  of  steel 
rails  and  Great  Britain  has  $20  of  our  gold.  Suppose  you  buy  the 
ton  of  steel  rails  here  and  give  $25  in  gold  then  how  does  the  account 
stand?  The  United  States  has  got  the  gold  and  the  rails,  too,  both 
here  under  our  flag.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  reason  I am  for  it. 
And,  do  you  know’  what  is  the  matter  with  the  country  to-day?  Wc 
w’ant  more  business.  Talk  about  charity  ! business  is  the  finest  char- 
ity ever  conceived  of.  Business  that  feeds  the  hungry,  that  clothes 
the  naked  ; business  that  wipes  the  tears  from  widow's’  eyes  and 
orphans’  cheeks ; business  that  puts  dimples  of  joy  in  the  cheeks  of 
sorrow;  business  that  puts  a roof  above  the  heads  of  the  homeless, 
business  that  fills  the  world  with  art  and  song,  the  land  with 
happy  homes.  What  we  want  is  not  charity ; we  do  not  want 
Populistic  philanthropy  or  fiat  philosophy,  and  w-e  don’t  want  any  silver 
swindles.  We  want  business.  That  is  w'hat  we  w’ant.  (Applause.)  Wind 
and  water  are  our  serv'ants.  Let  them  work.  Electricity  and  steam 
are  our  slaves.  Let  them  toil.  Start  the  fires  and  let  labor,  wdth  its 
countless  hands,  have  work,  and  where  there  is  work  there  is  no  want. 
That  is  what  I want.  I w’ant  jDrotection  and  prosperity.  (Applause.) 
I want  good  sense  and  business.  Do  not  deceive  us  with  debased 
coin.  Give  us  good  money,  the  life-blood  of  business,  and  let  it  flow 
freely  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  commerce.  That  is  what  we 
want ; that  is  what  we  want — business.  We  won’t  have  it  unless  we 
have  confidence  in  the  future,  and  no  sensible  man  in  the  United 
States  will  have  any  confidence  in  an  administration  to  be  governed 
by  the  new  Democracy.  (Applause.)  We  want  credit.  Credit  is 
based  on  confidence,  and  when  we  have  good  times,  you  know,  every- 
body, nearly,  has  credit.  Every  man’s  mouth  is  a mint  that  issues 
dollars. 

When  a good  fellow  with  a good  job  goes  to  the  grocer  and 
says,  “Give  me  $5  worth  of  sugar,  $5  worth  of  coffee;  charge  it,”  he 
has  added  $10  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
He  has  inflated  the  money  ; and  when  another  buys  a horse  and  gives 
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1 is  note  for  $ioo  he  has  inflated  the  monej-.  And  afterward,  when 
limes  get  hard  and  they  want  credit,  they  say  money  is  scarce. 
':'here  is  just  as  much  money  as  there  was  before.  Credit  is  sccrce. 
'That  is  the  trouble. 

Confidence  is  gone,  and  yet  they  are  go  ng  to  give  prosperity  i6 
lo  I.  [Applause.]  What  does  that  mean  ? That  wdl  mean  sixteen 
men  for  one  dollar  [laughter],  sixteen  men  hunting  one  job.  That  is 
\hat  it  will  mean.  And  of  the  sixteen  fifteen  failures,  bankrupts. 

QUESTION  OF  LAW  OR  MOB. 

And  now,  what  is  the  next  question  ? Is  this  a Government  of 
aw?  If  we  can't  make  money  by  law,  can  we  keep  the  peace  by  law? 
That  is  the  question.  Is  this  a Government  of  the  people?  Can  the 
leople  make  laws  that  the  people  are  bound  to  obey?  Shall  we  be 
30und  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal,  or  shall  we  depend 
iponthemob?  That  is  the  question.  I hate  the  mob  spirit.  Civil- 
zed  men  obey  the  law.  Civilized  men  believe  in  order.  Civilized 
nen  believe  that  a man  that  makes  property  by  industry  and  economy 
las  the  right  to  keep  it.  [Applause.  ] Civilized  men  believe  that  that 
nan  has  the  right  to  use  it  as  he  desires,  and  they  will  judge  of  his 
rharacter  by  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  it.  If  he  endeavors  to  assist 
lis  fellow  man  he  will  have  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
nen.  But  we  want  a Government  of  law.  We  do  not  want  labor 
questions  settled  by  violence  and  blood. 

I want  to  civilize  the  capitalist  so  that  lie  will  be  willing  to  give 
,vhat  labor  is  worth.  I want  to  educate  the  workingman  so  he  will  be 
.villincr  to  receive  w'hat  labor  is  worth.  I want  to  civilize  them  both 
:o  that  degree  that  they  can  settle  all  of  their  disputes  in  the  high 
;ourt  of  reason. 

But  when  you  tell  me  that  they  can  stop  the  commerce  of  the 
lation,  then  you  preach  the  gospel  of  the  bludgeon,  the  gospel  of 
orch  and  bomb.  I do  not  believe  in  that  religion.  I believe  in  a 
-eligion  of  kindness,  reason  and  law.  The  law  is  the  supreme  will  of 
;he  supreme  people,  and  we  must  obey  it  or  we  go  back  to  savagery 
ind  black  night.  (Applause.)  I stand  by  the  courts.  I stand  by  the 
President  wdio  endeavors  to  preserve  the  peace.  (Applause  and  cries 
)f  “ Good  ! ")  I am  against  mobs  ; I am  against  lynchings  (applause), 
ind  I believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  all 
3f  its  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  ; and  I want  a Government  power- 


ful enough  to  say  to  the  Governor  of  any  State  where  they  are  mur- 
dering American  citizens  without  process  of  law — I want  the  Federal 
Government  to  say  to  the  Governor  of  that  State:  “Stop;  stop  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  American  citizens.  And  if  you  can  not  stop  it,  we 
can.”  (Great  applause.)  I believe  in  a Government  that  wdll  protect 
the  lowest,  the  poorest,  and  w'eakest  as  promptly  as  the  mightiest 
and  strongest.  (Applause.)  That  is  my  Government.  This  old  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty  perished  in  the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  I 
tell  you  to-night  that  that  infamous  lie  was  surrendered  to  Grant  with 
Lee’s  swmrd  at  Appomattox.  (Applause.) 


CLASS  AGAINST  CLASS. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  One  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  trying  to  poison  the  poor  against  the  rich  simply' because  they  are 
rich.  He  hates  bondholders.  Who  are  the  bondholders?  Bond- 
holders of  the  government,  bondholders  of  the  railroad  companies. 
And  who  are  the  bondholders  of  the  railroad  companies?  They  are 
the  men  that  advanced  every  dollar  to  build  every  mile  of  railway  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  the  men  who  paid  every  man  that  cast 
a shovelful  of  dirt.  They  are  the  men  that  paid  every  man  that  cut 
down  a tie  in  the  forest,  and  paid  every  man  that  dug  the  ore,  paid 
every  man  that  melted  it  in  the  works  and  cast  it  into  foim.  They 
are  the  bondholders,  a set  of  wretches.  [Laughter.] 

Who  are  the  bondholders  of  the  Government  During  the  wai 
w'e  sold  our  bonds,  and  people  who  believed  that  the  North  would 
triumph  bought  these  bonds,  aivi  every  man  that  bought  a bond, 
added  to  the  credit  of  the  great  Republic.  (Applause.) 

Very  few  men  own  them  now  who  bought  them  then.  They  ha\'e 
been  bought  many'  times  since,  and  all  who  own  them  now  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  bonds  that  were  pawnied  by  the  I resident, 
about  $1.20.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  what  did  they  pay  it 
in?  They'  paid  it  in  gold;  every'  dollar.  And  let  me  tell  you  now, 
every  cent  that  has  been  borrowed  in  the  L nited  States  since  i8^  3 has 
been  borrowed  in  gold,  and  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  pay'  it  back  in 
the  money  that  you  borrowed.  If  they'  say  that  money'  has  increased 
so  in  value,  then  the  fellow  who  borrowed  it  should  have  kept  it  and 
made  himself  rich.  Mr.  Bryan  hates  the  rich.  \\  ould  he  like  to  be 
rich?  Mr.  Bryan  hates  bondholders.  W^ould  he  like  to  have'a  million 
in  bonds?  Mr.  Bryan  hates  the  successful.  Has  he  an  ambition  to  a 


lailure  (laughter);  if  he  has,  wait  until  the  4th  of  November,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied.  (Tremendous  applause). 

ADVANTAGE  OVER  THE  RICH. 

Why  should  we  hate  the  rich  ? Some  rich  men  are  good,  and 
: ome  poor  men  are  mean.  Some  poor  men  are  good,  and  some  rich 
1 nen  are  mean.  You  cannot  like  a man  just  because  he  is  poor,  or  you 
( annot  hate  him  just  because  he  is  rich. 

And  why  should  we  envy  the  rich?  Let  me  tell  you  something. 

The  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors  and  the  Rockefellers  never  drank  any 

< older  water  than  I have.  [Laughter.]  They  never  smoked  better 

< igars.  [Laughter.]  They  never  ate  lighter  biscuits  or  better  pota- 
1 oes,  or  drank  better  Illinois  wine  than  I have  [laughter],  than  you 
have.  We  know  the  ecstacies  of  love  as  well  as  they.  We  know  the 
love  of  wife  and  child  and  friend,  and  in  some  respects  we  have  the 
advantage.  [Laughter.]  They  fear  and  we  hope.  They  are  at  the 
lop,  and  they  are  afraid  of  falling.  We  are  close  to  the  ground,  and 
U'e  hope  to  climb.  [Laughter.]  And  why  is  a man  to  be  envied 
; imply  because  he  has  got  more  than  he  can  use  ? What  good  is  that  ? 

Vhat  is  the  use  of  carrying  loo  canes?  What  is  the  use  of  having 
more  than  you  can  possibly  spend  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  Lots  of  these  people  are  owned 
by  the  property  they  think  they  possess.  [Laughter.]  The  property 
c wns  them,  and  it  will  get  them  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
; nd  it  will  make  them  work  like  slaves  until  ni"ht. 

They  are  afraid  every  minute  that  somebody  is  going  to  steal  it. 
hey  have  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  man  or  woman.  They 
t hink  they  are  all  wanting  their  money.  They  think  their  children 
me  anxious  to  go  to  their  funeral.  [Laughter.]  That  all  their  heirs 
\'Ould  like  to  look  on  their  mausoleum.  [Laughter.]  That  is  the 
t 'ouble  with  them.  And  another  trouble  is,  that  most  of  them  are 
i isane.  They  don’t  know  when  they  have  got  enough.  What  would 
>ou  think  of  a man  that  had  500,000  neckties?  What  would  you 
tiink  of  that  man  getting  up  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  going 
tiirough  the  snow  and  slush  until  10  o’clock  at  night,  to  get  him 
another  necktie.  [Laughter.] 

HE  HATES  THE  TRUSTS. 

With  all  my  heart  I hate  the  trusts  and  syndicates  that  conspire 
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to  rob  honest  people,  and  I w'ant  the  law  against  them  enforced.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  I have  nothing  against  the  man  who  makes  money  by 
honest  methods.  I am  glad  to  live  in  a country  where  people  can  get 
rich.  (Applause.)  It  is  a spur  in  the  side  of  ambition.  The  poor  al- 
ways have  hope,  and  if  not  for  themselves  at  least  for  their  children. 
Why  should  we  envy  the  successful?  Why  should  we  hate  them? 
And  why  should  we  array  class  against  class?  It  is  all  wrong.  For 
instance,  here  is  a young  man,  and  he  is  industrious.  He  is  in  love 
with  a girl  around  the  corner.  She  is  in  his  brain  all  day,  and  in  his 
heart  all  night  (laughter),  and  while  he  is  working  he  is  thinking,  and 
he  gets  a little  ahead,  and  they  get  married,  and  he  is  an  honest  man. 
And  he  gets  credit,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  he  has  a good  busi- 
ness of  his  own  and  he  gets  rich ; educates  his  children,  and  his  old 
age  is  filled  with  content  and  love.  Good.  His  companions  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  idleness.  They  have  wasted  their  time,  wasted  their 
wages  in  dissipation,  and  when  the  winter  of  life  comes,  when  the 
snow  falls  on  the  barren  fields  of  the  wasted  days,  then,  shivering  with 
cold,  pinched  with  hunger,  they  curse  the  man  who  has  succeeded. 
Thereupon  they  all  vote  for  Bryan.  (Great  applause). 


LET  THE  RICH  SPEND  MONEY. 


The  citizens  of  America  should  be  friends.  We  have  no  perma- 
nent classes.  The  children  of  the  rich  to-day  may  work  for  the  man 
who  worked  for  them.  Sons  of  millionaires  may  be  mendicants,  sons 
of  mendicants  may  be  millionaires.  [Applause  and  cries  of  “That’s 
right.”]  The  great  Republic  opens  every  avenue  to  distinction  and 
wealth  to  her  children.  That  is  why  I like  the  country.  That  is  why 
I don’t  want  it  dishonored.  I want  no  class  feeling.  Blessed  is  that 
country  where  the  rich  are  extravagant  and  the  poor  are  economical. 
[Laughter.]  Miserable  that  country  where  the  rich  are  economical 
and  the  poor  are  extravagant.  A rich  spendthrift  is  a blessing.  A 
rich  miser  is  a curse.  Extravagance  is  a splendid  form  of  charity. 
Let  the  rich  spend,  let  them  build,  let  them  give  work  to  their  fellovv 
men,  and  I will  find  no  fault  with  their  wealth,  provided  they  obtained 
it  honestly. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  They  are  trying  to  fan  the  flames 
of  hate  between  the  South  and  West  on  one  side  and  the  East  on  the 
other.  Why  should  we  of  Illinois  hate  the  East?  Give  us  some 
reason.  Why  should  we  hate  the  East  ? They  never  loaned  us  a dol- 


la  - that  we  didn’t  borrow  [laughter];  they  never  loaned  us  a dollar 
that  we  did  not  make  the  application — never  one.  And  their  money 
ius  helped  to  civilize  and  build  up  the  West,  and  this  city  of  Chicago, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  second  city  on  the  continent,  was  built 
u[  by  Eastern  energy  and  Eastern  money,  and  Eastern  men.  (Ap- 
pliusc.)  W hy  should  we  hate  the  East.-'  i'here  is  where  we  got  a 
gc  od  many  of  our  mistakes,  and  that  is  where  we  got  a good  deal  of 
oi  r information. 

I like  the  East  and  I love  the  West.  I love  the  Republic.  There 
ar ; some  people  in  it  that  I do  not  admire  (laughter),  but  I believe  in 
gi  dng  them  a chance,  and  if  they  have  not  the  sense  to  take  it  their 
children  mav. 


MUST  MAKE  A CHOICE. 

Now,  then,  we  have  got  to  make  our  choice.  I want  the  Republic 
one  and  undivisible.  (Great  applause.)  Then  you  have  got  to  choose 
bezween  McKinley  and  Bryan.  It  won’t  take  you  long  to  make  up 
yojr  minds.  I admit  that  Bryan  is  honest.  If  he  was  not  his  intel- 
lectual pride  would  not  allow  him  to  say  what  he  does.  He  is  honest. 
H(  is  a Populist,  a Socialist,  and  a new  Democrat.  (Great  laughter.) 
His  head  is  filled  with  vagaries  and  his  brain  is  a kind  of  political  in- 
sai  e asylum  without  any  keeper.  (Laughter.) 

McKinley  is  a tried  man.  McKinley  has  a level  head.  He  is 
set  sible,  candid.  He  is  an  American  in  every  drop  of  his  blood. 
(ADplause.)  He  was  a soldier  when  Bryan  was  in  his  mother’s  arms. 
H<  was  a soldier,  he  is  a statesman,  he  is  the  apostle  of  protection  (ap- 
plause),  he  knows  the  road  that  leads  to  prosperitv,  he  knows  the  way 
to  business,  and  he  understands  honorable  methods. 

A few  years  ago  he  made  a speech  at  Cleveland  on  protection, 
and  I read  it,  one  of  the  few  speeches  I have  read  in  my  life,  and  it 
wa . the  best  speech  I have  read  or  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecdon.  (Applause.)  He  marshaled  his  facts  with  as  much  skill  as 
Gri.nt  or  Cke.ar  ever  marshaled  forces  in  the  field.  (,'\pplause.) 

His  speech  had  foundation,  proportion,  and  ever  since  I read  it  I 
ha\e  had  profound  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  William  McKinley. 
(A]tplause.)  He  has  made  many  speeches  during  this  campaign.  He 
has  made  no  mistake.  He  has  not  made  one  that  did  not  add  to  his 


po{  ularity.  (Applause.)  He  has  not  made  one  that  has  not  added 
to  lhe  respect  the  American  people  have  for  him.  (Applause.) 
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MR.  BRYAN’S  CABINET. 


Shall  we  take  Mr.  Bryan?  [Cries  of  “No.”]  Imagine  Mr. 
Bryan’s  Cabinet.  | Laughter.]  For  Secretary  of  State,  Ignatius 
Donnelly  [laughter]  ; for  Secretary  of  War,  Tillman  ; Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  “ Coin  ” Harvey  [continued  laughter]  ; Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Henry  George;  Attorney  General,  Governor  Altgeld  [great 
laughter,  mingled  with  hisses].  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  George  Fred 
Williams  ; Postmaster  General,  Pfeffer  and  his  whiskers  ; for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Coxey.  [Continued  laughter  and  applause.]  Then 
he  could  keep  off  the  grass.  Then  would  come  the  millennium, 
the  cryptogram  and  the  Bacon  cipher,  the  State  saloons,  free  silver, 
.single  tax,  fiat  money,  destruction  of  banks  and  credit,  bondholders 
and  creditors  mobbed,  courts  closed,  debts  repudiated,  and  the  rest 
of  the  folks  made  rich  by  law.  (Applause.  ) I think  we  had  better 
take  McKinley.  If  he  should  die  a capable,  honest  man  would  take 
his  place  (applause) — Garret  A.  Hobart.  If  Bryan  should  be  elected 
A and  die  — (A  voice  : “ No  danger.”) 

Colonel  Ingersoll — Imagine  sitting  in  the  seat  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Thomas  Watson.  (Laughter.)  That  is  enough  to  give  a patriot 
the  nightmare.  Let  us  stand  by  McKinley.  Another  thing  : You 

have  got  to  choose  between  parties.  And  you  choose  between  parties 
as  you  do  between  men.  Parties  have  characters.  You  have  got  to 
choose  between  the  Republican  party  and  the  new  Democratic  party. 


In  i86i  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats  held  country  above 
party  and  came  to  the  defense  of  Lincoln’s  administration.  In  1896 
we  expect  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  Democrats  to 
come  to  the  support  of  McKinley  and  honest  money. 

The  new  Democratic  party  is  worse  than  the  old,  and  that  is  say- 
ing  a good  deal.  The  new  Democratic  party,  with  its  allies,  the 
Populists  and  Socialists,  represent  the  follies,  the  mistakes,  and  the 
absurdities  of  a thousand  years.  They  are  in  favor  of  everything  that 
cannot  be  done.  Whatever  is  is  wrong.  They  think  creditors  are 
swindlers,  and  debtors  who  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  are  honest  men. 
Good  money  is  bad  and  poor  money  is  good.  A promise  is  better 
than  a performance.  They  desire  to  abolish  facts,  punish  success,  and 
reward  failure.  They  are  worse  than  the  old.  And  yet  I want  to  be 
honest.  I am  like  the  old  Dutchman  who  made  a speech  in  Arkansas. 
He  said:  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I must  tell  you  the  truth.  There 

are  good  and  bad  in  all  parties  except  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
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tie  Democratic  party  there  is  bad  and  worse.”  (Laughter).  And 
I vant  to  be  honest.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good, 
p<.triotic  Democrats  that  hold  the  country  above  party,  and  they 
w 11  vote  for  McKinley. 

And  there  are  many  thousands  of  them  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
tl  at  will  vote  for  John  R.  Tanner.  [Applause.]  We  want  a man  for 
G Dvernor  of  this  State  that  is  in  favor  of  sound  money.  We  want  a 
man  that  is  in  favor  of  protection.  We  want  a man  on  whom  we  can 
rely.  We  want  no  Socialist,  no  dreamer,  no  schemer,  no  man  that 
ri  .es  by  deceiving  others.  No,  sir. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IS  SAFE. 

You  have  got  to  choose  between  parties.  The  Republican  party 
hj  s been  tried  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  history  of  the  Republican 
p^  rty  is  the  glory  of  the  great  Republic.  [Applause.]  The  Repub- 
lic an  party  has  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  age, 
ard  besides  that  it  has  the  genius  of  administration.  Stick  to  the 
R ^publican  party.  It  has  saved  the  life  of  this  Nation.  It  kept  our 
country  on  the  map  of  the  world.  It  kept  our  flag  in  the  air.  It 
m ide  our  country  free,  and  this  one  fact  fills  all  the  heavens  with 
lif  ht.  The  Republican  party  is  the  friend  of  labor.  Labor  is  the 
A las  on  whose  shoulder  rests  the  great  superstructure  of  civilization 
and  the  great  dome  of  science  and  of  art.  [Applause.]  Labor  is  the 
gr  ^at  oak,  labor  is  the  great  pillar,  and  the  deft  and  cunning  hands  of 
labor  have  filled  the  world  with  things  of  use  and  beauty.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  the  friend  of  labor,  and  all  my  sympathies  are  with 
th ; men  who  toil.  The  Republican  party  is  the  conscience  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  [Applause.]  I am  proud  to  belong  to  it.  Vote 
thr  Republican  ticket  and  you  will  be  happy  here,  and  if  there  is 
an  )ther  life  you  will  be  happy  there.  [Applause.] 

I had  an  old  friend  down  in  Woodford  County,  Charley  Mulidore. 
H(  won  a coffin  on  Lincoln’s  election.  He  took  it  home  and  every 
bi  thday  he  called  in  his  friends.  They  had  a little  game  of  “sixty 
six  on  the  coffin  lid.  When  the  game  was  over  they  opened  the 
col  fin  and  took  out  the  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  had  a festival,  and 
th(  minister  in  the  little  town,  hearing  of  it,  was  scandalized,  and  he 
we  it  to  Charley  Mulidore  and  he  says : “ Mr.  Mulidore,  how  can  you 

ma  ^e  light  of  such  awful  things  ?”  “ What  things  ?”  “ Why,”  he  says, 

r.  Mulidore,  what  did  you  do  with  that  coffin?”  He  says,  “ In  a 
little  while  you  die,  and  you  come  to  the  day  of  judgment.”  “ Well. 
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Mr.  Preacher,  when  I come  to  that  day  of  judgment  they  will  say, 
‘What  is  your  name?’  I will  tell  them.  And  they  will  say,  ‘Mr. 
Mulidore,  are  you  a Christian  ?’  ‘ No,  sir,  I was  a Republican  (laugh- 

ter), and  the  coffin  I got  out  of  this  morning  I won  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s election.’  And  then  they  will  say,  ‘Walk  in,  Mr.  Mulidore, 
walk  in,  walk  in  ; here  is  your  halo  and  there  is  your  harp.’  ” 

POINTS  OUT  THE  WAY. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  hereafter,  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
and  keep  good  company.  That  is  a great  thing.  (Laughter.)  Vote 
with  the  party  of  Lincoln— Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  our  mighty  dead 
(applause);  Lincoln,  the  merciful.  Vote  with  the  party  of  Grant,  the 
greatest  soldier  of  his  century  (applause).  As  great  a general  as  ever 
planted  on  the  field  of  war  the  torn  and  tattered  flag  of  victory. 
(Applause.)  Vote  for  the  party  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  of  Thomas 
and  Garfield,  and  Blaine  and  Oliver  P.  Morton.  (Applause.)  But 
there  is  no  time  to  repeat  even  the  names  of  the  thinkers,  the  phi- 
losophers, the  statesmen,  the  orators,  the  soldiers,  that  have  made  the 
Republican  party  glorious  forever.  Fellow  citizens,  make  up  your 
minds  to-night.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  (Laughter.)  Vote  for 
good  money.  Vote  for  integrity.  Vote  against  silver  swindles  and 
repudiation.  Vote  for  protection  and  prosperity.  Vote  against  free- 
trade  depreciation  and  deficit.  Vote  for  business  and  good  wages. 
Vote  against  idleness  and  hunger. 

Vote  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  vote  to  uphold  court  and 
Presidents  in  the  preservation  of  peace  ; vote  to  keep  contracts  sacred  ; 
vote  to  preserve  life,  property  and  liberty ; vote  against  the  mob ; vote 
against  the  dagger,  the  torch,  and  the  bomb  ; vote  for  law  and  order ; 
vote  for  the  glory  of  the  great  Republic.  (Great  applause.)  We  love  our 
country.  It  is  dear  to  us  for  its  reputation  through  the  world  ; for  its 
credit  in  all  the  marts  of  trade,  for  the  glory  of  the  past,  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of  the  future.  Let  us  swear  that 
we  will  preserve  our  country  with  its  honor  unstained,  its  credit  unim- 
paired ; that  we  will  preserve  it  for  ourselves,  our  children,  and  their 
fair  children  yet  to  be.  (Great  applause  and  cheering.) 


